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success at the risk of almost inevitable failure in the future. Distrust of
John was natural and proper, but from the outset they shewed an arrogant
implacability which soon degenerated into the short-sighted egotism
characteristic of earlier baronial revolts. The twenty-five, if one prejudiced
but generally reliable authority can be trusted, acted not as watchful
guardians but as rulers of the kingdom. John's mercenaries styled them
the "twenty-five kings," After the conference at Runnymede an attempt
had apparently been made to place the maintenance of the peace under
a mixed body of barons chosen from each side, and the archbishop had
vainly tried to secure some undertaking from the rebels of allegiance to
the king. He had hoped to find in the Charter a real concordat, main-
tained by a joint effort as the Provisions of Oxford were to be in 1258.
The body of twenty-five was to be, not a governing body, but a guarantee
held in reserve, in case the Marshal and his colleagues should fail to secure
the enforcement of reforms. It may be that the opposition had more
justification for their disregard of this policy than we know; it is at least
significant that the archbishop refused to acquiesce in the execution of
the papal letters authorising their excommunication. Yet when John's
advisers saw the administration disorganised, the Exchequer at a stand,
the shires so far as was possible placed under the military control of
particular baronial leaders and the sheriffs disregarded, their rally to his
side is not surprising. They could indeed do nothing less after the failure
of all attempts of the bishops to effect a compromise, and the promulgation
at the end of August of the excommunication by name of the leading
rebels. About the same time the Pope,as over-lord of England, annulled the
Charter and forbade its observance under penalty of excommunication.
Shortly afterwards the legate and the Bishop of Winchester, as Innocent's
commissioners, suspended the archbishop from his functions. His heart
could not be in this holy war, and, with most of the other bishops, he was
glad to leave the country to attend the great council which was gathering
at the Lateran.

After his first acquiescence the king, needless to say, had shewn no
desire for a settlement. He avoided all opportunities of arbitration, and
kept to the south coast. Foreign mercenaries were gathering and he had
only to await their arrival. He established himself at Dover and prepared
his plans against the rebels, who had made London their headquarters.
His rapid success is one of the most remarkable episodes in English
history, a striking commentary on the poverty of leadership and military
enterprise among the feudal gentry of England. In those days of elaborate
sieges and mercenary troops, warfare had become a profession, and the
barons in London had neither the inclination nor the ability to plan a
campaign or face John's foreign soldiers. Many of them had seen service
in France, but none had experience of leadership sufficient to cope with
such men as Faixkes de Breaute' and the Earl of Salisbury, or with the
demonic energy of John in his fits of vigour. They wasted their time in